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InnerSpark Background 

InnerSpark is a residential summer 
arts training program for high school 
students established by the California 
State Legislature (California Education 
Code sections 8950-8957) in order to 
make it possible for “artistically gifted 
and talented students, broadly represen- 
tative of the socioeconomic and ethnic 
diversity of the state, to receive inten- 
sive training in the arts through a mul- 
tidisciplinary program” (InnerSpark, 
2008a, para. 3). Students who attend 
InnerSpark participate in a program 
focusing on one of the following arts: 
visual art, animation, creative writing, 
dance, film- and video-making, music, 
or theater. InnerSpark has taken place 


every summer since 1987, usually on 
the college campus of the California 
Institute of the Arts (CalArts) in 
Valencia, CA. InnerSpark is a highly 
selective program. Typically, each year 
more than 1,500 students apply, and 
approximately one third of the appli- 
cant pool is accepted. Admissions deci- 
sions are made without regard to the 
student s ability to pay. InnerSpark is 
supported by public and private fund- 
ing, and scholarships are provided to 
those who need them. 

Visual Arts Program 

Historically, the visual arts program 
is the largest of InnerSpark s seven pro- 
grams and includes approximately one 
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Sculpture class. 
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third of the student body. Students apply to the visual arts 
program by submitting three original artworks and two 
letters of recommendation, and are selected on the basis 
of their apparent potential for professional development. 
Although the demographic characteristics of the visual arts 
students vary from year to year, in general, about 60% of 
the visual art students are female and approximately 44% 
are European American, 17% are Mexican American, 
9% are Asian/Pacific Islander, 5% are Multiracial, 1% are 
African American, and 1% are Native American. 1 

All visual art students at InnerSpark take a class in fig- 
ure drawing, a class in design, and a seminar titled “Art and 
Culture,” which includes visits by guest lecturers. Students 
receive additional training in two of the following media 
(one of which is designated the primary focus): painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, printmaking, photography, or digital 
arts. In these classes, students are given assignments that 
emphasize “critical thinking and problem-solving, the con- 
sideration of historical parallels, and the application of rig- 
orous studio art practices” (InnerSpark, 2008b, para. 1). 

The visual arts faculty consists of practicing profes- 
sional artists and arts educators, most of whom have 
college teaching experience. Students also receive train- 
ing from visiting artists who offer special workshops and 
master classes. Because the summer school typically has 
been held on the campus of a premier arts college, the 
students and faculty generally have access to good physical 
resources, including well-equipped shops and studios, and 
appropriate display spaces. Interdisciplinary collaboration 
is encouraged at InnerSpark; for example, you might find 
students socializing over ice cream in a colorful room dis- 
playing printmaking students’ work, with music students 
improvising to the art, accompanied by sculpture students 
playing self-created musical instruments (R. Jaffe, personal 
communication, January 14, 2008). 

Student Reactions to and Experiences 
of the Visual Arts Program 

For the past 15 years, students have evaluated various 
aspects of InnerSpark using exit surveys administered dur- 
ing the last few days of their program. Each year, these 
exit surveys are collected from about 90% of InnerSpark 
participants. Based on the responses of 1,609 visual art 
students who attended InnerSpark/CSSSA (California 
State Summer School for the Arts) between the years of 
1993-2006, we found that the vast majority of InnerSpark 
visual arts students have been very satisfied with their expe- 
rience in the program. Approximately 42% of the visual 
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arts students have described their overall InnerSpark sum- 
mer experience as “excellent,” 40% as “very good,” 14% as 
“good,” about 4% as “fair,” and less than .5% as “poor.” 

The exit surveys also asked students to describe the pro- 
grams impact on various aspects of their artistic develop- 
ment using a 5-point rating scale. Using this scale, 28% of 
the visual arts students reported that their technical skills 
“increased greatly” as a result of the InnerSpark program, 
57% reported that their skills increased “somewhat,” 14% 
reported no change, and approximately 1% reported 
“somewhat” or “greatly” decreased technical skills. Even 
more strikingly, 54% of the visual arts students reported 
that their confidence in their ability to improve artistically 
“increased greatly” during the program, 32% reported 
that this confidence “increased somewhat,” 13% reported 
no change, and only about 1% reported “somewhat” or 
“greatly” decreased confidence in their ability to improve 
artistically. 2 

Although many factors undoubtedly contribute to 
InnerSpark’s success, we focus in this article on what we 
believe are three particularly important features of the 
InnerSpark experience that foster the students’ artistic and 
personal growth: environmental conditions that foster cre- 
ativity, interactions with artist-teachers, and interactions 
with artistically talented peers. 

Environmental Conditions 
That Foster Creativity 

InnerSpark students are immersed in a creative environ- 
ment devoted to the teaching and making of art, where 
they have contact with talented peers, art teachers who are 
practicing professionals, and renowned guest artists. Guest 
artists who have visited InnerSpark in the past include 
installation and environmental artist Lita Albuquerque, 
conceptual artist Paul Kos, and photojournalist Teun 
Voeten (R. Jaffe, personal communication, April 28, 
2007). In addition, sometimes a “folk artist” or “outsider 
artist” may be invited to “challenge students’ thinking” 
(R. Jaffe, personal communication, January 14, 2008). An 
example of one of these artists is John Abduljaami, a self- 
taught wood sculptor who used a chainsaw in the process 
of working with a large piece of wood during the 2006 
session. Students were able to observe him and converse 
with him while he worked outdoors. 

A unique aspect of the CalArts campus is that the facil- 
ities for all 7 programs — visual art, animation, creative 
writing, film- and video-making, dance, music, and the- 
ater art — are housed in the same building. In the center 




of this building is a space called the Main Gallery, where 
the ceiling is two stories high. This area is large enough 
to accommodate all InnerSpark students sitting on the 
floor during assemblies, and also is used for other events 
like the College Fair, which is typically attended by rep- 
resentatives from 30-40 accredited, BFA degree-granting 
institutions of higher education (R. Jaffe, personal com- 
munication, January 14, 2008). Students pass through 
and mingle in the Main Gallery on a daily basis, such as 
when crossing from the music wing of the building to 
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the cafeteria. The Main Gallery also 
functions as a space in which student 
and faculty art can be showcased for 
all to see. For many students, being at 
InnerSpark provides opportunities to 
learn new and advanced artistic tech- 
niques, because it is a place where 
they can work in superior facilities 
and receive supervision in the use of 
media with which they have had no 
prior experience. InnerSpark studios 
are open on weekday evenings and 
on the weekends, which gives stu- 
dents many opportunities to work 
on their art outside of class sessions. 
Furthermore, because the entire focus 
of the InnerSpark program is on art, 
students are able to concentrate on 
their art projects to a greater extent 
than at home; during the school year, 
they may often be required to bal- 
ance multiple responsibilities related 
to academic, extracurricular, work, 
or family commitments. 

At the end of the summer pro- 
gram, students reflected in their exit 
surveys about how creating art at 
InnerSpark differed from creating art 
at home. Many visual arts students 
commented on how the quality of 
their artwork at InnerSpark was of 
higher quality than their artwork at 
home, and several interesting expla- 
nations were offered. For example, 
a student describing the factors that 
helped her to create superior art 
wrote, “More time, more space, more 
freedom, more materials, more cre- 
ative energy around, more feedback.” 
Similarly, another student expressed, 
“I feel very inspired here — something 
about being surrounded by creation, 
imagination, and those dedicated to 
expressing those qualities brought 
out the best in me.” Remarking on 
how important it was that she had 
been exposed to new perspectives in 
art, a student wrote, “The program 
helped me to expand my horizons as 


an artist. Having classes that included 
material which I hadn’t been exposed 
to was exciting.” Another student 
acknowledged that she learned a 
lot about technique and how to cri- 
tique: 

I came here thinking I knew all 
the tricks and skills needed in the 
art world but improved on the 
ones I already knew and learned 
that I did not know a whole lot 
more. ... I have learned how 
to be more critical of art and of 
my own work. ... I feel like a 
painter whereas before I just felt 
like a student. 

Many visual art students also men- 
tioned that their work benefited from 
the availability of high-quality materi- 
als and being able to work distraction- 
free. 

Such positive assessments of the 
InnerSpark program in visual art are 
not limited to only a few students. 
According to self-reports gathered 
in exit surveys at the end of the 
program, 3 more than 90% of the 
InnerSpark visual art students have 
agreed that they had many oppor- 
tunities to learn and practice new 
skills, were encouraged to take risks 
and try new things in their art, had 
enough space to do their work, and 
had grown as an artist. 

Interactions With 
Artist-Teachers 

Teachers are an important source 
of emotional support and technical 
guidance for adolescents talented in 
the visual arts (Chin, 2004). Teachers 
may be especially important in the 
lives of those artistically talented 
adolescents who do not come from 
artistic families — adolescents in these 
situations are 


more likely to have been dis- 
covered by teachers who have 
told them that they are special 
and who have championed their 
causes and encouraged them to 
study art, to participate in con- 
tests, to pursue art lessons, to 
contemplate a life in art. (Gard- 
ner, 1980, p. 250) 

Having the opportunity to interact 
with teachers who are professional 
artists is perhaps the most influen- 
tial aspect of a young talented artist’s 
education (Sloane & Sosniak, 1985; 
Zimmerman, 1992). At InnerSpark, 
all of the art teachers are professional 
artists. This is immediately communi- 
cated to students during orientation 
with a slideshow of faculty work; in 
addition, faculty art is on display in 
the galleries during the first week. 
Throughout the session, on weekday 
evenings or on the weekends, faculty 
members may be found in the studios 
working on their own art (R. Jaffe, 
personal communication, January 3, 
2008). 

The practicing artist-teachers at 
InnerSpark can serve as role models 
and mentors. Mentors can enable 
students to fulfill their creative 
and educational potential by offer- 
ing encouragement to help keep up 
students’ motivation, and sharing 
unwritten advice about how to suc- 
ceed in the field (Csikszentmihalyi, 
1996; Torrance, 1984). Mentoring 
experiences are more likely to occur 
at summer programs like InnerSpark 
when teachers reside on campus 
(Coleman & Cross, 1993; Riegelman, 
Wolf, & Press, 1991); at InnerSpark, 
about half of the art teachers live on 
campus (R. Jaffe, personal communi- 
cation, January 14, 2008). Teachers in 
the visual arts program at InnerSpark 
are able to get to know their students 
well in classes that typically are lim- 
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ited to 16 students. Teaching assistants (TAs) also play an 
important role. All visual arts classes have at least one TA, 
a graduate student who may assist with duties such as stu- 
dio setup and cleanup and offer individualized instruction 
to students. In fact, in classes requiring complex and/or 
dangerous processes with which many students are unfa- 
miliar (e.g., wood and metalworking, kiln firing, foundry 
and casting work), more than one TA may be assigned per 
studio (R. Jaffe, personal communication, February 15, 
2008). 

One InnerSpark student had praise for both TAs and 
teachers: 

The facilities were incredible, but the people I met 
here had an even greater impact on me. I especially 
felt I benefited from talking with TAs who were stu- 
dents at CalArts or teachers that recently graduated. 
They could give a perspective I could easily relate 
to. 

Other students commented that “the way the teachers 
push you to try and try new things really improved my 
skills . . .” and that “the instructors were helpful in offering 
critiques and advice for the work.” 

On InnerSpark exit surveys, 3 more than 90% of the 
InnerSpark visual art students have reported that their 
teachers were responsive to their needs, encouraged them, 
gave them a lot of individual attention, and cared for them 
as people. 

Interactions 
With Artistically 
Talented Peers 

At InnerSpark, students in the visual arts program take 
classes full-time with each other, work on their art out- 
side of class time in studios alongside other art students, 
attend guest lectures and performances with one another, 
eat together in the cafeteria, and share a room with two or 
three students who are attending other InnerSpark pro- 
grams. The opportunity to meet, work, and live with artis- 
tically talented peers in a setting like InnerSpark can be 
invaluable to a teenager who is artistically talented. In the 
words of Kathy Stazer, an art teacher from Belmont High 
School in Los Angeles: 

I cherish InnerSpark. It is a genuine transforming 
experience for students where they can spend time 
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focusing on their passion with other students who 
feel equally passionate about their art. I see the 
changes in them when they return to school with a 
completely different world-view 


Two ceramics students. 

Photo by Harris Hartsfield 


W 


One of the primary benefits of attending a summer pro- 
gram like InnerSpark is being able to form friendships 
with similar peers (Clark & Zimmerman, 2004; McHugh, 
2006). These opportunities are especially important for 
adolescents talented in the visual arts, given that a study 
of InnerSpark students found that those involved in the 
visual arts reported spending less time back home with 
friends who also are involved in the arts than did adoles- 
cents involved in the performing arts, such as music (Chin, 
Harrington, Brafman, & Shook, 1997). This may be due 
to the fact that although it is common for high schools 
to have drama clubs, plays, concerts, and talent shows, it 
is relatively rare for high schools to sponsor art clubs, art 
competitions, or art showings. In sharp contrast to the 
situation at a typical high school, where there are relatively 
small numbers of artistically talented students with whom 
to interact, visual arts students at InnerSpark have avail- 
able approximately 160 talented and highly motivated 
visual arts students who can inspire and support them. For 
example, a visual art student reported: 


My roommate . . . can draw characters much better 
than I. He draws all the time from many different 
sources. It inspires me to draw a lot more. Kind of 
helps me pay more attention in my figure drawing 
classes and just makes me want to draw more. (Bur- 
leson, Leach, & Harrington, 2005, p. 110) 




Another student commenting on a positive feature of the 
InnerSpark environment wrote, “The ability to be sur- 
rounded by people who loved art and were as passionate 
about it as me . . . gave me the chance to develop my skills 
as an artist.” 

Although peer critiques rarely occur in high school 
art classes, peer critiques are used to some extent in all 
visual arts classes at InnerSpark (R. Jaffe, personal com- 
munication, January 14, 2008). A student said she espe- 
cially enjoyed creating art at InnerSpark because “. . . more 
people appreciated and motivated me here than they do 
at home. I think this is a really great environment for art- 
ists to exchange and accept both constructive criticism 
and praise.” InnerSpark classes may provide students with 
their first experience of peer critiques, which usually play 
an important role in college-level art education. 
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Family members can support 
artistically talented teenagers' artistic 
activities by respecting the time 
blocks needed to complete projects 
or by allowing flexibility for them to 
work when inspiration strikes. 


The many positive roles played by 
artistically talented peers at InnerSpark 
have been reflected in the annual exit 
surveys in which more than 90% of 
InnerSpark visual art students 3 have 
agreed that they: were inspired by 
other students’ skills; watched other 
students as a way to improve; thought 
there were enough students who were 
passionate about their art; liked the 
energy inspiration, and stimulation 
of being around other InnerSpark stu- 
dents; made many good friends; and 
had friends who were responsive to 
their personal and emotional needs. 

Fostering a Creative 
Environment and Artistic 
Community at Home 

Given the special benefits of an 
artistic community within an inten- 
sive summer training at InnerSpark, 
how can this information be applied 
to help nurture artistic talent at home 
during the rest of the year? 

Providing Environmental 
Conditions Conducive to Creativity 

Talented young artists need time, 
space, and supplies/equipment to 
work on their art. Family members 
can support artistically talented teen- 
agers’ artistic activities by respecting 
the time blocks needed to complete 
projects or by allowing flexibility 
for them to work when inspiration 
strikes. Family members also can help 
provide places where artistically tal- 
ented teenagers can do their art and 
not be interrupted. If home condi- 
tions are not ideal for working on art, 
perhaps a relative or friend who lives 
nearby would be interested in provid- 
ing space for artistic activities. Family 
members and friends also may be able 
to help find studios and classes where 


artistically talented students can work 
on their art. If these are not available 
locally, and it is not practical for the 
family to move, then perhaps the tal- 
ented young artist can take a trip to 
visit a relative or friend who does live 
somewhere near advanced training 
opportunities, art museums and gal- 
leries, or art libraries. Students also 
may wish to investigate the possibil- 
ity of taking art classes online. Last 
but not least, Sabol (2006) has found 
that investing in professional-grade 
art materials can enable young artists 
to produce art that is more expressive 
and of higher quality. 

Finding Artist-Teachers/Mentors 

Parents can seek permission for 
artistically talented high school stu- 
dents to enroll in college art classes 
or private studio training. College art 
programs and art colleges seeking to 
increase their enrollment may want to 
consider admitting artistically talented 
high school students as part-time stu- 
dents. Sabol (2006) points out that art 
instructors are not the only potential 
mentors for young artists; other adults 
in the community who are involved 
in the visual arts, such as individuals 
affiliated with art museums, art galler- 


ies, and businesses related to art, also 
can serve as mentors. One possible 
way to contact some individuals who 
are artists, or who work in art-related 
professions, is through their college 
alumni associations; some graduates 
may have indicated their interest in 
being mentors. 

Connecting With Artistic Peers 

High school art teachers and stu- 
dents can work together to sponsor 
art-oriented extracurricular activities. 
For example, an InnerSpark student 
described the activities that she ini- 
tiated with the support of her high 
school art teacher: 

She helped me get an art club 
started and, as I was president 
of it, she and I planned student 
art shows, field trips, and a side- 
walk chalk drawing contest. We 
made art come out of a school 
that didn’t have any attention 
for art! 

Schools that are in close proximity 
could have their art clubs collaborate 
on joint activities, such as cosponsor- 
ing talks by guest artists. Parents can 
encourage their talented adolescent 
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artist to become friends with other 
young artists, and for them to do art- 
oriented activities together. Talented 
adolescent artists also may enjoy corre- 
sponding with other young artists over 
the Internet. Families with a talented 
adolescent artist might consider host- 
ing an exchange student from another 
country who also is a young artist, and 
the talented adolescent artist could visit 
a family in another country and learn 
about the art and culture there. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, youth who possess 
talent in the visual arts can be assisted 
with the process of developing their 
artistic gifts in many ways. If given 
the opportunity to attend a residen- 
tial summer training program in the 
arts like InnerSpark, they will benefit 
from experiencing 4 weeks of immer- 
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sion in an artistic community of artist- 
teachers and artistically talented peers, 
where they are free to focus on creat- 
ing art. We also can cultivate artistic 
community at home by encouraging 
artistically talented youth to form 
relationships with artist-teachers and 
artistic peers, and providing them 
with environmental conditions con- 
ducive to creativity. By taking these 
steps, we can help talented young art- 
ists to fulfill their creative potential, 
and to make their unique contribu- 
tions to society. GCT 
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End Notes 

1 Percentages do not add up to 100% 
because ethnic background data are 
missing for the remaining students 
(many of whom either declined 
to state their ethnicity or chose 
“other”). 

2 A copy of the questions from the 
exit survey may be obtained from 
David Harrington at harring@ucsc. 
edu. 

3 These results are based on the 
responses of 8 1 1 visual art students 
who attended InnerSpark/CSSSA 
between the years of 1996-2005. 
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